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Who Was Ch’ing-mu (“Blue-Eyes”)? 


Kiyotaka GOSHIMA 


1. Preamble 


In an earlier examination of the content and structure of the Twelve-Gate Treatise (Shih- 
erh-men lun +-=P iii), I showed that it was premised on the Akutobhayda and Ch’ing-mu’s 
Commentary (Chung-lun 4! iti (Middle Treatise, *Madhyamaka-Sastra]), with some 
chapters making use sometimes of passages from the former and sometimes of passages 
from the latter, and I surmised that the author postdated Ch’ing-mu 77H and predated 
Kumarajiva (or may possibly have been Kum§rajiva himself) (Goshima 2002). This 
leads to the question of who Ch’ing-mu actually was. From the time of Chi-tsang 7 jak 
down to the present day he has been regarded as the compiler of the Twelve-Gate Treatise 
(Goshima 2004), and since the Meiji era (1868-1912) he has also come to be identified 
by some with Aryadeva, but some confusion is evident in this latter view. In the 
following, I shall review as faithfully as possible the history of research pertaining to 
Ching-mu.' 


2. Historical Source Material Relating to Ch’ing-mu 
The only historical information on Ching-mu is the following passage found in Seng-jui’s 
442M preface to the Middle Treatise. 
Sree, FERS (1) Mai Hi (2) 50 OE (3) 8 A AZAR. (4) AMES IRR 
TAMIGE-MHEH, JRE, TERIA PZ, TR BR 


Problematic in this passage are the four underlined sections. (1) Why is Ch’ing-mu 
described as a brahmana (fan-chih *&7&%) rather than an ordained monk? (2) The main 
text of the Taishd edition has Pin-chia-lo #¢ {i #é, but a footnote gives the variant reading 
Pin-lo-chia #4 él, and one needs to consider which was the orginal form. (3) Is Chring- 
mu HE (“Blue-Eyes”) a translation of Pin-chia-lo (or Pin-lo-chia)? (4) Did Seng-jui 
know by hearsay of “this person” (4£.A.) who “believed and understood the profound 
Dharma” ((if# PRE) but whose “language was not elegant and apposite” (4% 4 HEF), or 
was he personally acquainted with him? 


1. This article elaborates in greater detail on my earlier article “Janimonron to Ryiju, Shomoku, Raji 
(2) — toku ni ShOmoku ni tsuite” "+ Foils ¢ HEAT GE + Rett 2)— RRR BAK OMT, 
Indogaku Bukkyégaku Kenkyat AUEFAABCEBFA 55-2 (2007), pp. (97)-(103). 

2. Taishd 30: 1a26-bl. 
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3. “Pin-chia-lo” or “Pin-lo-chia’”? 

[ shall begin with (2), which will serve as the basis of our subsequent observations. Many 
modern Japanese scholars have equated Ch’ing-mu with Pingala, and this is because they 
consider Pin-chia-lo to be a transliteration of Piigala. For example, Ui has “‘Pin-chia-lo 
(Pingala) = Ch’ing-mu, ca. 300-350, and this view was endorsed by Hatani, who 
likewise has “Pin-chia-lo (Pingala) = Ch’ing-mu, first half of 4th century.’* However, 
judging from the footnote in the Taisho edition, the form Pin-chia-lo is found in Seng- 
jui’s preface to the Middle Treatise only in the Kory6 edition, while the Sung, Yiian, and 
Ming editions all have Pin-lo-chia, and in the same preface quoted in the Chu san-tsang 
chi-chi 1 = a048 all editions have Pin-lo-chia.° The Fan-i ming-i chi fila 4: #848, on 
the other hand, quoting the “Preface to the Middle Treatise,” has Pin-chia-lo.6 On the 
basis of these scant materials it is impossible to determine which was the original form. 


4. The Identification of Ch’ing-mu (Pin-chia-lo) with Aryadeva 


It was probably Nanjio who first identified Pin-chia-lo with Pingala, although he did so 
with some reservations, writing, “Nilacaksus (? ‘blue eye,’ or Pingalanetra).”’ At the 
time, there had as yet been little research on commentaries of the Miilamadhyamaka- 
kdrika, and Nanjio confused Nilanetra (i.e., Ch’ing-mu), the author of the Middle Treatise 
preserved in Chinese translation, with Aryadeva, Candrakirti, and also Bhaviveka. Of 
particular interest is the following statement: “Arya Deva, also called Nilanetra, on 
account of his having two spots, as large as the eyes, on his cheeks. His real name was 
Candrakirti.”* Suzuki also considered “Ch’ing-mu” to be a translation of Pingalanetra, 
“otherwise called Kanadeva or Candrakirti.”” Takakusu subsequently pointed out that 
Pingala means “tawny” and could not be the original term underlying “Ch’ing-mu,” 


3. Ui 1921: 15-19. As is explained below, Teramoto tries to link ching # (“blue”) with pirigala by 
interpreting ch’ing as “dark reddish-brown,” but Ui points out with reference to the entry 7K (HE, 2S 
% f& in the Fan-i ming-i chi (Taisho 54: 1109c16), etc., that the Chinese translations of colour words 
are not necessarily accurate. As further examples of the inaccuracy of the translations of colours, one 
could cite Mvyut. 2090 & 3315 “Pingalah Ser-skya #¢ i f&” and Mvyut. 3240 “Pingalo nagaraja Ser- 
skya # AGE, Bf 88.” The Tibetan word ser skya is usually used as the equivalent of kapila or 
pandara, but the former means “ tawny, reddish,” while the latter means “pale-white.” 

4. Hatani 1930: 33. 

5. An examination of currently accessible editions of the Chinese canon reveals that, in the case of Seng- 
jui’s preface, the Kory isEE edition and Fang-shan 11] Stone Canon have Pin-chia-lo, while the Chi- 
sha 48 ¥>, Southern and Northern Ming, and Dragon editions all have Pin-lo-chia, as does the Chin 4 
edition. In Seng-jui’s preface as reproduced in the Ch’'u san-tsang chi-chi, the Chi-sha, Kory6, Chin, 
and Southern and Northern Ming editions all have Pin-lo-chia (with the Chu san-tsang chi-chi not 
being included in the Fang-shan Stone Canon and Dragon edition). 

6. Taishd 54: 1066c. The Taisho edition gives no variant readings. Robinson (1967: 29) surmises that the 
editors of the Taishd edition altered the reading, but the Southern Ming and Dragon editions (with the 
Chin edition adding it from the Southern Ming edition), as well as the Chia-hsing 3484 edition of the 
Ming, which all include the Fan-i ming-i chi, have Pin-chia-lo. 

7. Nanjio 1883: s.v. 1179 (Kun-lun "Piffi). 

Nanjio 1883: Appendix I, Bodhisattvas, 4 Deva. Nanjio is here quoting Das 1882: 96. 

9. Suzuki 1898: 20. Suzuki mentions the view that Candrakirti, also known as Nilanetra or Pingalanetra, 
was the author of the Hundred Treatise (Pai-lun Fifi), ie., Aryadeva or Kanadeva (sic) (ibid.: 22). 
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whom he identified with Candrakirti, otherwise known as Aryadeva.’° Not surprisingly, 
there have since then been no researchers who have associated the seventh-century 
Candrakirti with the third-century Aryadeva. Teramoto, who published a Japanese 
translation of the Tibetan translation of the Akutobhayd, considered Pin-chia-lo (ie., 
Pingala) to be an abbreviation of Pingalaksa, meaning “tawny-eyed,” which he regarded 
as a type of nickname rather than a proper name, and he identified him with Aryadeva, 
who had the nickname of Kanadeva (“One-Eyed Deva’). His single eye (kana) was, 
namely, tawny (pirgala), and accordingly in Seng-jui’s preface we find the comment 
“called in Chinese ‘Blue-Eyes” (3 & 4 H ). Teramoto further notes with regard to 
Ch’ing-mu that ching 77 “is not green, but refers to a colour between light ink-black and 
grey, that is, dark reddish-brown or dark blue.”"’ In other words, Teramoto identified the 
author of the Middle Treatise (i.e., Ching-mu’s Commentary) with Aryadeva. In addition, 
Demiéville writes that the author of the Madhyamaka-sastra was Ts'ing-mou (Ching- 
mu), whom he equates with Pingala, and that this name is perhaps a nickname of 
Aryadeva.” Lamotte too identifies the author of the Madhyamaka-sastra with Aryadeva, 
and he mentions several of Aryadeva’s sobriquets — Kanadeva, Nilanetra, Pingalanetra, 
Pingalacaksus, and Karnaripa — without, however, citing any sources.” 


Since then, there have been no scholars who explicitly argue for the identity of 
Ch’ing-mu and Aryadeva, but a number of scholars have remained open to the possibility 
that they may be the same person. For instance, May writes that if one accepts the 
identity of Aryadeva with ShOmoku (Ch’ing-mu), Aryadeva would also be the author of 
the Chiron (Chung-lun) and he may also have written the commentary on the 
Jiinimonron (Shih-erh-men lun)."* Ruegg mentions in a note that the identity of Aryadeva 
and Ch’ing-mu was rejected by Tucci,’° but in the main body of his text he also notes that 
Ch’ing-mu (whose other name he gives as Pin-lo-chieh [=Pin-lo-chia]) has been identified 
with Aryadeva and has also sometimes been credited with the commentary preserved in 
Chinese on the Shih-erh-men lun.’* Mimaki too writes that if the identification of 
Pingalanetra (i.e, Ch’ing-mu) with Aryadeva is correct, then Aryadeva would have 
composed a commentary on the Mialamadhyamaka-karikd (i.e., Chung-lun)."" 


The Grub mtha’ shel gyi me long, the original of Das’s English translation on 
which Nanjio relied, has “the blue-eyed dcarya — this is another name for Candrakirti, 
who was so called because he had a pair of blue spots like eyes on both cheeks,” and 
there is no mention of Aryadeva.’* This occurs in a passage explaining the lineage of the 


10. Takakusu 1903: 182. 

11. Teramoto 1974: 13-17. 

12. Demiéville 1953: 447. 

13. Lamotte 1970: 1373. In his review of Lamotte’s book, De Jong (1971: 109) rejects Lamotte’s view, 
stating that the Akutobhaya4 and Ching-mus Commentary were written by authors familiar with 
Aryadeva’s works. 

14. May 1979: 480. 

15. Tucci 1929: xvii. 

16. Ruegg 1981: 48. 

17. Mimaki 1987: 432. 

18. Das took considerable liberties in his English translation, and by way of comparison I shall give his 
translation of the passage in question, the original Tibetan, a more literal English translation, and a 
Chinese translation. 
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Indian Madhyamaka school, a precursor of the Chinese T’ien-t’ai Af? and Hua-yen HERE 
schools, and it would seem that Das identified the said dcdrya with Aryadeva on account 
of his position in the lineage. If this is so, then thts would mean that this English 
translation by Das was the starting point of the (groundless) identification of Ch’ing-mu 
with Aryadeva, which was to perdure for more than one hundred years after the 
publication of Nanjio’s Catalogue. 


5. The Identification of Ch’ing-mu (Pin-lo-chia) with Vimalaksa 


Teramoto’s views had been based on the earlier views of Walleser,’? who had deemed 
Pin-lo-chia rather than Pin-chia-lo to be the correct form and speculated that it might 


19. 


IV The Spread of the Siinyata Philosophy. Buddha delivered this philosophy to Manju Ghosha who 
in turn delivered it to Nagarjuna. The following were the eminent teachers of this philosophy: — 1. 
Nagarjuna. 2. Arya Deva, also called Nila-netra, on account of his having two spots, as large as the 
eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name was Candrakirti. 3. Svami Prajfia-ra$mi. 4. the Chinese sage 
YeSe-pal who was miraculously visited by Nagarjuna. 5. YeSe-Lodoi, from whom Ti-chi-ta-si learnt 
it. (Das 1882: 96-7) 

bzhi pa zab mo Ita ba’i brgyud pa ni / ston pa bcom Idan ‘das / rje btsun jam pai dbyangs / dpal 

mgon ‘phags pa klu sgrub / slob dpon mthing mig can/ di zla ba grags pa’i mtshan gyi rnam grangs te 
[m]khur tshos gnyis la sme ba mthing kha zung mig dang dra ba yod pas de Itar grags / rje legs Idan 
*byed phyi ma'am legs Idan ’byed chung ba/ rje pra jnya ra smi/rgya nag slob dpon ye shes dpal / di 
la klu sgrub kyi nye brgyud kyang yod par gda’ / de nas slob dpon ye shes blo gros / de la ti ce da shi'u 
ste slob dpon chen po ye shes Idan bya bas gsan/ (Grub mtha’ shel kyi me long, in Collected Works of 
Thu’u-bkwan Blo-bzang-chos-kyi-nyi-ma, ed. and reproduced by Ngawang Gelek Demo, with introd. 
by E. Gene Smith, 1969, vol. 2, Kha, p. 468) 
IV. The lineage of the profound view is: the Teacher Bhagavan, the Venerable Majfijughosa, the 
glorious protector Holy Nagarjuna, the blue-eyed dcdrya — this is another name for Candrakirti, 
who was so called because he had a pair of blue spots like eyes on both cheeks —, the master Later 
Bhaviveka or Small Bhaviveka, the master Prajfidrasmi, and the Chinese dcdrya Hui-wen &X. Here 
is the lineage close to Nagarjuna. Next, the @cdrya Hui-ssu 4358 from whom Chih-che Ta-shih #34 
Kili, that is, the Great Acarya Endowed with Wisdom, heard [the teachings]. 

PU, PROUR. ANKE BOCK, SM, BA. FAA MCMNRA, A 
ANA BALA A, SUT IR, Boa, MARCIA BAC, RAS tr 
MERRLAMRLS, MAREE CRE, BM, EMSESLAM, RRA AE 
AY X bel RBZ. Lo-sang-ch’iieh-chi-ni-ma ## 38 All #7 JE3§ [Blo-bzang-chos-kyi-nyi-mal, tr. Liu Li- 
chien 2, T’u-kuan tsung-p'ai ytian-liu, chiang-shu i-chieh tsung-p'ai yiian-liu ho chiao-i shan- 
shuo ching-ching shih } AOR YE + RD ARM A eS EH A GH SE, Lhasa: Hsi-tsang 
Chru-pan-she PHRRHAKEE, 1985 [repr. 1999], p. 211) 

Fa-tsang {&)ek of the T’ang writes in his Shih-erh-men lun tsung-chih i-chi +- Poi asCS8ic (Taisho 
42: 213a5-25) that he heard directly from Divakara, a monk from Central India, that PrajfidraSmi, who 
was at Nalanda Monastery in Central India together with Silabhadra, had transmitted the teachings of 
the middle view and true emptiness, having received them distantly from Mafijusri and Nagarjuna and 
directly from Ch’ing-mu and Bhaviveka. A similar account appears in the Fan-i ming-i chi (Taisho 54: 
1159b18-20) and T'ang Ta-chien-fu-Su ku Su-chu fan-ching ta-te Fa-tsang ho-shang chuan FR§ KES 
He Sp FN PEA ARK CALM 8 (Taishd 50: 284c26-27). The author of the Tibetan doxography quoted 
above probably based himself on works such as these. It is, however, unlikely that the Indian monk 
Divakara would have mentioned Ch’ing-mu, and the Tibetan text records the lineage found in the Hua- 
yen ching t'an-hsiian chi HERGEPRE Ao (Taisho 35: 112a2) and Ta-ch'eng chi-hsin lun i-chi KRSM 
#40 (Taisho 44: 242b20), which give more or less the same account, namely, Mafijusri — Nagarjuna 
— Aryadeva — Bhaviveka — Prajfiarasmi. It is not clear why Ch’ing-mu was confused with Aryadeva 
in China, but it would seem to be unrelated to the thesis identifying Ch’ing-mu with Aryadeva. Cf. Peri 
1911: 367; Huntington 1986: 181. 

Teramoto based himself on Walleser, who, however (as is discussed below), speculated on the original 
Sanskrit on the basis of the form Pin-lo-chia, whereas Teramoto changed this to Pin-chia-lo when 
developing his own arguments. 
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correspond to either Pingalakkha (a Prakrit form of Pingalaksa) or a corrupt form of 
Vimalaksa, and while no one with the former name is mentioned in Tibetan histories of 
Buddhism, the latter would correspond to Kumarajiva’s Vinaya master Pei-mo-lo-ch’a # 
EH SZ in Kucha. According to Walleser, Pei-mo-lo-ch’a, who arrived in CHang-an RX 
five years after Kumarajiva and edited the Shih-sung lii (#172 (Dasabhanavara-vinaya), 
revised an early commentary on the Mélamadhyamaka-karika, traces of which survive in 
the Tibetan translation of the Akutobhaya, and composed Cling-mu’ss Commentary. As is 
indicated by the statement at the start of Kao-seng chuan fifi {zs 2 that “Pei-mo-lo-ch’a 
means Untainted Eyes” (“AE H@ 2, Jb SE4G 1), Vimalaksa does not mean “blue-eyed” 
(Ching-mu 7% HF ), but a close equivalent would be Ch’ing-mu jf H (“pure-eyed”). 
Walleser suggested that if the author of the Middle Treatise was Vimalaksa, then Seng-jui 
mistakenly wrote # A for #fi LH, or, if the author was Pingalakkha, then Seng-jui 
misinterpreted pingala as “blue” rather than “tawny.” In this connection, Robinson 
suggests that the two words “pure” (jij) and “blue” (77) might have been identical in 
Chang-an speech or that Kuméarajiva’s Kuchean accent may have obscured the 
difference; alternatively, a scribe may simply have omitted the water radical in what had 
originally been jij H, resulting in #+H. In other words, Robinson regards Pin-lo-chia (4 
#e (ill) as a corrupt form of Vimalaksa and considers the Chinese equivalent to have been 
tei AL (though it was actually written as 77H). If this was case, it is not necessary, 
according to Robinson, to equate this Vimalaksa with Kumarajiva’s Vinaya master Pei- 
mo-lo-ch’a, and he may have been some otherwise unknown Indian.” 


6. Is “Ch’ing-mu” (Pin-chia-lo/Pin-lo-chia) a Translated Name? 

Here I wish to consider the third question raised earlier, namely, whether “Ch’ing-mw” is 
a translation. As was noted above, Teramoto considered “Ch’ing-mu” to be a translation 
of “Pin-chia-lo (Pingalaksa),” and he took ching ¥# (“blue”) to mean “dark reddish- 
brown.” Walleser, taking Pin-lo-chia to be the original form, considered “Ch’ing-mu” #5 
E] either to be a scribal error for Ch’ing-mu 3# FA if Pin-lo-chia corresponded to a corrupt 
form of Vimalaksa or, if Pin-lo-chia corresponded to Pingalakkha, to be the result of a 
misunderstanding of the colour designated by pirigala. Robinson too took “Ch’ing-mw” to 
be a translation of Pin-lo-chia, with jf —l having been mistakenly written as 73H. In 
other words, these three scholars all considered “Ch’ing-mu” to be a translation. In 
contrast, Bocking, while taking Pin-lo-chia to correspond to Vimalaksa, as Walleser had 
suggested, considers “Ch’ing-mu” to be not a translation of Vimalaksa but a descriptive 
nickname given to him by the Chinese.” In support of this he cites the biography of Pei- 
mo-lo-ch’a in the Kao-seng chuan, at the end of which it is stated that because he actually 
had blue eyes, people at the time called him the “blue-eyed Vinaya master” (74 A HR 
fa, FRR A ois > 24 Fi Ii FEIT). ~Bocking accordingly translates the opening section of 


20, Walleser 1912: ix-xiii. 

21. Robinson 1967: 29-30, 

22. I have not seen Bocking 1985 and have relied on the published version of his dissertation (Bocking 
1995), 

23. Taishd 54: 333c13. In the entry on Pei-mo-lo-ch’a #422 #2% in the Fan-i ming-i chi it is stated that “he 
was widely known as the Blue-Eyed Vinaya Master” (t# 5 #7 Al HEA; Taisho 54: 1069a1 1). In the Hsii 
Kao-seng chuan ist fait {&, Pei-mo-lo-cl’a is also referred to as the “Blue-Eyed Vinaya Master” (77 
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Seng-jui’s preface quoted above as follows: “The commentary which is now issued is by 
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the Indian Brahman Vimalaksa, called in Chinese ‘Blue-eyes’. 


7. Was Seng-jui Personally Acquainted with Ch’ing-mu? 


If the author of the Middle Treatise preserved in Chinese translation is considered to 
correspond to Pei-mo-lo-ch’a, Kumarajiva’s Vinaya master and the editor of the Shih-sung 
lii, the answer to the fourth question posed earlier, regarding whether or not Seng-jui was 
personally acquainted with the author of the Middle Treatise, would be that he was from 
the year 406 onwards. According to Bocking, it was because Seng-jui knew him well that 
he was able to write that though the author of the Middle Treatise believed and 
understood the profound Dharma, his language was not elegant and apposite.” But this 
raises a question: Why would Pei-mo-lo-ch’a, a Vinaya master of the so-called Hinayana, 
have written a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamaka-karika, which expounds 
the teachings of Siinyata? Moreover, according to Kumarajiva’ss biography in the Kao- 
seng chuan, he studied the Mahayana under Siiryasoma and converted to the Mahayana, 
at which time he committed to memory the Middle Treatise, Hundred Treatise (Pai-lun 
TJ), Twelve-Gate Treatise, etc., which means that he would have been familiar with the 
Middle Treatise in Kashghar or Kucha, long before he arrived in China. Bocking 
addresses this question in the following manner. If Kumarajiva had arrived in Ch’ang-an 
in 401 with a copy of the original version of the Middle Treatise (or carrying it in his 
memory), he would have translated it well before 409, when it was actually translated. In 
contrast, the Hundred Treatise was translated in 402 and revised in 404.% The Middle 
Treatise represented the core of Nagarjuna’s thought, and if Kumarajiva had already had a 
copy when he arrived in Ch’ang-an he would have immediately set about translating it. It 
took him less than five months to translate the Lotus Sitra in seven fascicles and about 
two years to translate the voluminous Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise (Ta chih-tu lun 
AFTER) in 100 fascicles, and it is therefore inconceivable that it should have taken him 
eight years to translate a work of only four fascicles. What is more, there are no direct 
quotations from the Middle Treatise in any work produced in Ch’ang-an before 409.” For 
instance, in 406 Seng-chao {ff 8, one of Kum§rajiva’s leading disciples, wrote a treatise 
called the Pan-jo wu-chih lun fKX4i BEA ig,”’ in which he shows hardly any knowledge of 
the Middle Treatise and relies for his understanding of the Madhyamika on the Hundred 


tf; Taisho 50: 620b3-4). 

24. Bocking 1995: 395-405 (Appendix: The Problem of the Authorship of the Middle Treatise). 

25. Bocking cites no sources in regard to this point, but in his commentary on the preface to the Hundred 
Treatise in his Pai-lun su © it Hi Chi-tsang writes in regard to the two prefaces to the Hundred 
Treatise, “Master [Seng-]jui’s preface is an early version from the fourth year of the Hung-shih 4448 
era.... Master [Seng-|chao’s preface is the present text, which is a second version from the sixth year 
[of the Hung-shih era]” (Taisho 42: 232a13-15). 

26. A number of verses considered to have been quoted from the Milamadhyamaka-karika are found in 
the Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise (translated in Hung-shih 7 [405]), and according to Sait 
(2003: 196) there are at least 14 such verses, quoted 18 times in all, But Bocking writes that a 
comparison of the two works would suggest that whatever borrowing took place was completed before 
the translation of the Middle Treatise. 

27. According to Tsukamoto (1972: 150), it was composed around Hung-shih 7 (405). 
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Treatise and Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise.“ Though Seng-chao would have 
received direct instruction in Madhyamika ideas from Kumarajiva, he does not quote 
directly from the Middle Treatise. This implies that no written text of the Middle Treatise 
was available during the first five or six years after Kumarajiva’s arrival in Ch’ang-an. 
Bocking suggests that Pei-mo-lo-ch’a arrived in Ch’ang-an in 406 together with the 
Milamadhyamaka-karika and his own commentary, which Kumiarajiva then spent two to 
three years revising and translating. 


In this fashion, Bocking accepts the identification of Ch’ing-mu with Pei-mo-lo- 
ch’a, suggested as one possibility by Walleser. But is it conceivable that a master of the 
Sarvastivada Vinaya, hailing from Kashmir, would have written a commentary on a 
Mahayana work? In this regard, Walleser mentions the possibility that Pei-mo-lo-ch’a 
may have been led to the Mahayana by his disciple Kumarajiva in Kucha. Huntington, 
meanwhile, regards Bocking’s views as the only comprehensive thesis to connect the 
transliterated name “Pin-lo-chia” with the supposedly translated name “Ching-mu” 
through the intermediary of a historical figure (Pei-mo-lo-ch’a).” 


In the above three sections (§§ 5-7), we have examined chiefly the identification 
of Ch’ing-mu with Pin-lo-chia. But is it actually possible to link Pin-lo-chia to Vima- 
laksa? According to Coblin, the character pin #f can be used to transcribe piri(g)-, but not 
vim-, vin-, bim-, etc.,” and the character chia {fll is not used to transcribe -kkha or -ksa.* 
In other words, when considered from a phonological point of view, Pin-lo-chia cannot 
correspond to Vimalaksa, and the form Pin-chia-lo, equating with Pingala, is supported. 
If this is the case, then the arguments of Walleser (who posited vim-)* and also Robinson 
and Bocking, as well as Huntington’s endorsement of Bocking’s thesis, all turn out to be 
without foundation. 


8. Was Ch’ing-mu a Brahman? 


Lastly, I wish to consider the question of why Ch’ing-mu is described as a brahmana 
(fan-chih 3€5&) rather than an ordained monk. In this connection Ui writes, “He would 
have been a Brahman scholar who had converted to Buddhism, which he was studying, 


28. The Pan-jo wu-chih lun contains a single half-verse thought to have been taken from the 
Milamadhyamaka-karika (XXIV18ab). The three Chinese translations of the full verse are given 
below (with underlines indicating the corresponding half-verse). 


Pan-jo wu-chih lun: BOP, “Withee MER PEM ARIEL) (Taisho 45: 


154a20-21) 

Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise: "RARER x4 724H INR DRAG, (Taisho 25: 
107a1 1-12) 

CRing-mus Commentary: "RRIARATE PBI INI dee PURE (Taisho 30: 
33c1 1-12) 


29. Huntington 1986: 185. This is merely the conclusion to Huntington’s discussion of the name “Ch’ing- 
mu,” and he himself considers that there is a possibility that Ch'ing-mu may have written an Indian 
work possessing points in common with the Akutobhaya and Middle Treatise or that he may have 
edited and enlarged on such a work (ibid.: 187). 

30. Coblin 1994: 356. I should like to express my sincere gratitude to Prof. Seishi Karashima (Soka 
University). Without his advice on phonological reconstructions of “Ancient Chinese”, I could not have 
completed this paper. 

31. Tbid.: 128. 

32. Walleser 1912: xii. 
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and rather than being ordained and becoming a monk, he would have maintained the 
outward appearance of a Brahman instead of assuming the appearance of a monk.”” 
Likewise, Hatani considers him to have been “not a Buddhist framana but a layman who, 
though a Brahman, had studied Buddhism and attained a quite deep understanding.”™ 
Teramoto, on the other hand, who identified Ching-mu with Aryadeva, makes no 
mention of this point, while Bocking, who argues for the identification of Ch’ing-mu with 
Pei-mo-lo-ch’a, has “the Indian Brahman Vimalaksa” in his translation, but he essentially 
ignores this issue. Saigusa, to whom Bocking submitted a paper entitled “The Problem of 
the Authorship of the Chung-lun” shortly before his departure from Japan in 1982, takes 
Bocking’s Pei-mo-lo-ch’a thesis into account in an overview of past research on Ch’ing- 
mu, but ultimately rejects Bocking’s thesis on the grounds that the Vinaya master Pei-mo- 
lo-ch’a could not have been a braéhmana and it would have been quite strange for 
Kumarajiva, who had already gained a good understanding of the Middle Treatise while 
in Kashghar (or Kucha) and had even committed it to memory, to have obtained a copy 
of the Middle Treatise from Pei-mo-lo-ch’a, who arrived in Ch’ang-an after Kumarajiva.* 
It should also be noted that only Takakusu equates fan-chih with brahmacari (sic; = 
brahmacarin).*® 


Because there is so little material on the basis of which to form a judgement, 
nothing conclusive can be said about the meaning of fan-chih in the present context, but I 
would nonetheless like to refer to the example of “Ch’ang-chao (Dirghanakha: ‘Long- 
Nailed’) fan-chih” $2 I #6 G& , mentioned in the Great Perfection of Wisdom Treatise 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva.*’ “Dirghanakha” was, as is well-known, a 
nickname, and his real name was Kosthila (Chii-ch’ih-lo (i #2), who was a maternal 
uncle of Sariputra, a leading disciple of the Buddha. Modern translators of the Great 
Perfection of Wisdom Treatise have all rendered fan-chih in this case as brahmacdarin,* 
presumably because it is stated that “in order to broaden his discussions he left home and 
became a fan-chih” (Aglés aries CH ARE SERS ).? But in other texts that record the story of 
Dirghanakha he is described as a wandering mendicant (parivrdjaka),” and in the above 
example too fan-chih should probably be understood in the sense of parivrdjaka. 
Likewise, in Kumarajiva’s translation of the Lotus Satra the term fan-chih corresponds to 
parivrajaka,” and the term paribbdjaka appearing in the “Dighanakka Sutta” (Majjhima 
Nikdya 74) is translated in the Tsa a-han ching #E8*\# and Pieh-i tsa a-han ching Wi 


33. Ui 1921: 16. 

34. Hatani 1930: 33. 

35. Saigusa 1984: 51-52. 

36. Takakusu 1903: 182. 

37. Taisho 25: 61b18-62a28. 

38. Lamotte (1949: 46): “le brahmacarin Dirghanakha”’; Saigusa (1973: 24): “Chds6 bonji [Chang-chao 
fan-chih] (brahmacarin Dirghanakha)”; Kajiyama and Akamatsu (1989: 36): “the seeker of the way, 
Chés6 [Ch’ang-chao] (Brahmacarin Dirghanakha).” 

39, Taishd 25: 61b28. 

40. AvadanaSataka (ed. P. L. Vaidya, BST No. 19, Darbhanga, 1958), “Dirghanakha’,” pp. 255-259; 
Milasarvastivada-Vinayavastu (ed. N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. 3, Part 4), “Pravrajakavastu,” pp. 
1-25. For the Chinese equivalent of the former, see note 43. In the case of the latter, parivrajaka is 
invariably translated as fan-chih (Ken-pen shuo i-chieh yu-pu p'i-na-yeh ch'u-chia shih RAH—WA 
IBEBZSIBIH C34, Taisho 23: 1020b-103 1a). 

41. Karashima 2001: 88, s.v. #i& (fan zhi). 
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HE be] SRE as wai-tao chu-chia SHEAR and fan-chih FEE respectively.” In other words, 
“Ch’ang-chao fan-chih” was a nickname for a “non-Buddhist wandering mendicant 
(parivrajaka) with long nails.”“* Similarly, would it not be possible to take the appellation 
“Ch’ing-mu fan-chih” in the sense of a “former parivrajaka with blue eyes’? 


9. Concluding Remarks 

When considered in light of the above, it is evident that, in spite of a long history of 
research on the subject, almost nothing about Ch’ing-mu has been clarified. About all that 
can be said with any certainty is that the author of the Middle Treatise preserved in 
Chinese translation was called Pin-chia-lo, i.e., Pingala, and in China he was known as 
“Ching-mu ” or “Ch’ing-mu fan-chih.” 

Setting aside this research on Ch’ing-mu’s name, there are also some researchers 
who, basing themselves on comparative textual research, regard him as the compiler of 
the Twelve-Gate Treatise or Akutobhayd. Gard (1954) and Tanji (1982) may be mentioned 
as examples of the former and latter respectively, and Lindtner (1982) suggests that he 
may have compiled both of these works. These scholars all base themselves on the 
connections between the Akutobhaya, Ching-mu’s Commentary, and Twelve-Gate Treatise 
to be seen in quotations, borrowings, and appropriated passages in these three works, and 
this type of research may also be assumed to have been influenced, albeit indirectly, by 
earlier research on Ch’ing-mu. 


In order to probe the truth about Ch’ing-mu, careful text-based research, such as 
that conducted by Huntington (1986) and Saito(2003), will need to be continued and 
accumulated. I too hope to be able to make some contribution, even if it is only small, 
through an examination of the relationship between the Twelve-Gate Treatise, the Tibetan 
translation of the Akutobhayd, and the Middle Treatise preserved in Chinese translation. 
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